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^iTffY *E EXIST AS A OHUBOH, 
Is there a good reason why the Brcth- 
ren.*jèhvíçh 'should existas an organization, 
separa^eirom all.othcrs? ,,Thereare num- 
erqus -chürcb òrgan i za tions allí about us 
holdjng different, faiths concerní ng the 
doetrints of God, and the plan of salva- 
tioin.' .-ïn mostca«es, these denominations, 
oufilimibçr Us ten to one, ''-and in w-ealth 
antTíh'fluence'we hotd no comparison with 
Ui em. He re we are; a small body, strug- 
glíngifàboring hàril, amid i neon ven ien ces, 
to mai nía in our in stitii tions. Self-denials 
anÜ sacnfices are requíred on every han<i. 
Is jt yprth, vyhile? Is the re any good rea- 
son .for*, all thia? Other denominations 
invii/Ç,H* andbid us welconic with them. 
Why continne the struggle ? Why not go 
elsewhere and find a home in alarge body 
whose institutions are already established 
and where itmeadl•Iè&s. J to foHow Christ? 
lf -pn? were.to consulf ease and popu- 
larityUhhris exactly. .what he would do. > 
We- béïieve howevér *that there is a good 
reàson-^a gvs/>er reason why we should 
exfsVas a sepàrate church organiZafión. 

Upórt" éach individual there are higher 
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clairas than those which consti) t his own 

conveniences. There are certain doc- 
trines and praetic.es. .which iriake the 
Brethren church a í//V/{«jíy/ , £r ..òrgan i/.ation 
— a peculiar. . rganiza ti o n , -w e m igh t ; al - 
most say ttnique, there being none other 
like,it. '-■Thgsfi doctrines and practices we 
hojd'as ordained of God and commanded 
by! -Christ, and thé reforç essencial to the 
highest spiritual welfare of mankind. 
Ca'A Ve'erijoy the fruits. of these' doctrin- 
es'm' any othér outsíde of our comran- 
nion ? ' If notí' ihçn the reason for our ex- 

istence becomes apparent. If we hohl 
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these doctrines as fundamenlal, then it 
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becomes us^to, fona an organiüation, in 
wrdph.we raay practioe them and enjny 
th$ : fxratst.vhiob come ffom ; a. perfcçl 
obodíçnee.tp/tjie.whokl•law-of the Gospd. 
Sueh' afí -'dtganizaliòn - is the Brethren 
erruíeh; and ít is the duty of every mein- 
ber to 'do -a'ft :< ne cafi do to promote its wel- 
fare and íricVeas'e'i'ts inftüènce in the worhl. 
To do this requi res means, and oneof the 
most potent of tbese ^ (fyurch li/era(tíre } 


a literature as distinclive and as peculiar 
as our doctrine. The very fact that there 
is a reason why we should ejeist as a 
church, is a strong argument in favor of 
our ■ own literature. We need a good, 
strung church paper that will disseminate 
The doctrines of the church. 

We need Sunday-school literature that 
will preacb our doctrine to the boys and 
giris. We need thousands of tracts that 
will go out preaching the puré and unadul- 
terated íiospel of Jesús. 


THE OPEÏÍ MY8TEEY. 

No experience comes to a roan or a 
woruan of, affairs, professional or other : 
wise, that. so nearly approaches the tràgic 
as the appeal for w jrt from an untrained 
woman who has reached, or passed, mid- 
dle life. It is ueedless to say that a wo- 
man who applies for work at that age is 
untrained, too often unfitted, mental) y or 
physically, for any labor. She may have 
worked for years, but she has changed her 
empluyment often in the hope of itnprov- 
ing her condition, or because she has nev- 
ershòwn peculiar fitness for any place she 
has found ; she is the first one dropped in 
the dull season, and so becomes thai sad- 
dest of sad things in life— human drift- 
wood. If she has a hopeful temperament, 
she retains some vitality and enthusiasm. 
The «Oman is rare who retains either un- 
der the rebufis and disappointments insep- 
arable from the lot of the untrained wo- 
man who must be self-supporting. 

The first business of every man or wo- 
man who engages to sell time and ability 
in the market is to sèll uoth where they, 
plus character, will be of the greatest 
value. I f the work offers the free play 
that. comes with a love for it, success 
must follow. If the work does not appeal 
to -ihe whote man or woman, he, or she, 
must compela love for it by mastery of 
it. Each day UQSl be made to count in 
experience, knovytedge, constructive abil- 
ity. 

No üfe can be a success unless it is 
made cumulative. A life that dissipates 
its, energies in experimenling in many 
t'elds cannot take root ; it becomes a weed 
springing up wherev^r there is room. 

The most amazing experience with an 
untrained woman seeking work is the ex- 
híbition of childlike faith, the unquestion- 
ing belief that help can be gtven for the 
asking. In absolute ignorance as to abil- 
itv, traíning, or even the kind of work de- 
sired, advice is expected from the person 
to whom the appeal is made. There can 
be no morè bewihleriug or hopeless an- 
swer given to the question, ''What can 
you do?" or "What do you want to do ?" 
than-^"Anything." 


No one ever sqcceeded in that limitless 
field of "anything/' "Something" is the 
foundation of every success. And that 
foundation must be buílt on each day; 
the structure must aceumulate in form, in 
strength, in definiteness of purpose, in 
symmetry, in beauty. No life can be a 
success unless these elements enter into 
it, are its control I ing principies. 

Success with some is construed as fame 
spelled with a capital. Success is that 
mastery of forces within and without 
which permits of the evolutton of the gift, 
or the talent, that marks each man apart 
from hisfellows. The measure of success 
depends upon the degree of mastery of 
details, the adapting of the whole nature 
to the work undertaken, the compelling of 
every experience to be a light that will 
light the way to perfection, whether the 
work done is that of love or compulsion. 
— The Outlook. 


A WIHTEB HIGHT AT HOME. 
When does the person or domèstic 
tastes enjoy home morè than a stormy 
winter night ? You reach the dearest 
place on earth after dark, with the chqer- 
ful light shining out upon the fast-falling 
snow, and at once are corapensated for all 
the discomforts you have undergone. Let 
it storm now as furiously as it will ; you 
do not care, except as you think of those 
who are exposed to the weather, and es- 
pecially of the poor wretches to whom the 
word "home" is notl.ing but a metnory 
Here you are again, safe and souad, with 
pleasant faces and voices to greet youl 
Every one is glad to see you ; even the 
cat, as he lazily rises up behind the stove 
and humps his back, seems to wísh you 
to understand that your presencehas been 
the only thing wanting'to make the hr.ppi- 
ness of the scene complpte. You kiss 
the wife and the "chickens," eat your 
supper with an appetite that only a mile's 
walk through deepening drifts can devel- 
op and are ready for a half hour with the 
children. Then, the children snugly 
ttickcd up in bed, you sit down with the 
woman of yflfcr love and surrender your- 
self 10 the unalloyed pleasure of a winter 
eveningat home. . The time passes only 
too swiftly. You gíve a httle time to your 
paper, perhaps, after you take down your 
Whittier, and, while the wife repairs a 
rent in Billy's coat, read aloud from 
"Snow Bound," occasionally laying down 
the book to make a comment or to ask a 
(piestion relating to the family history for 
the day. At length the clock on the man- 
lel-púce strikes ten, and you are remind 
ed by that, as well aï by ihe drowsy feel- 
ing that steals over you, that it is time to 
reti re. Oh, the luxury of that thought ! 
there is not the sbghtest reason, so far as 
you know, why you should not have a per- 
fect night's rest. — The Watehman. 


